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Hotes. 
SAMUEL FOOTE’S COMEDIES. 


THE names of many of the persons 
satirized in the plays of the “ British Aris- 
tophanes ”’ will be found in Genest’s ‘ Account 
of the London Stage,’ and a list is given in 
Lowe’s edition of Dr. Doran’s ‘ Annals of 
the English Stage.’ Since neither cata- 
logue is sufficiently comprehensive, I have 
ventured to draw up a new one, in the hope 
that the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be able 
to make additions. Several characters 
should be easily identified. For instance, 
Which of the nabobs was ridiculed in the 
part of Sir Peter Pepperpot in ‘ The Patron ’? 
and who was Mr. C—-1, satirized as Sir Luke 
Limp in ‘ The Lame Lover’ ? 

I have given also the dates of the produc- 
tion of each play as far asI am able. In the 
edition of Foote’s dramatic works there is 
no information on the subject. Reference 
to the advertisement columns of contem- 
porary newspapers will fill up the blanks. 

1. ‘ The Knights,’ Haymarket, March (?), 
1748.—According to W. Cooke the part of 
Hartop was intended to represent “‘ a gentle- 
man of the West of England.” 


2. ‘ Taste,’ Drury Lane, 11 Jan., 1752.— 
The profits of this play, which satirized the 
follies of the connoisseur, were given to 
James Worsdale, the painter, who acted 
the part of Lady Pentweazle. 

3. ‘The Englishman in Paris,’ Covent 
Garden, 24 March, 1753.—This and the 
following play ridiculed the fashion of 
sending young men to complete their educa- 
tion by foreign travel. 

4. ‘ The Englishman returned from Paris,’ 
Covent Garden, 3 Feb., 1756. 

5. ‘The Author,’ Drury Lane, 5 Feb., 
1757.—The parts of Cadwallader and his 
wife, played respectively by Foote and Mrs. 
Clive, were supposed to represent a Mr. 
and Mrs. Aprice or Apreece. 

6. ‘The Minor,’ Crow Street, Dublin, 
28 Jan., 1760.—In ridicule of the Methodists. 
Shift=Tate Wilkinson (Doran says the Rev. 
George Whitefield). Loader=Lookup, the 
gambler. Smirk= Langford, the auctioneer. 
Mrs. Cole=Jane Douglas of Covent Garden, 
the procuress. 

mi ‘The Lyar,’ Covent Garden, 12 Jan., 

8. ‘The Orators,’ Haymarket, Summer 
season, 1762.—In this comedy Foote ridi- 
culed Thomas Sheridan in the part of the 
Lecturer, and George Faulkner, the Dublin 
printer, who brought an action against him, 
in the part of Peter Paragraph. 

9. ‘The Mayor of Garratt,’ Haymarket, 
July, 1763.—A satire against the militia. 
Major Sturgeon=Justice Lamb of Acton. 
Matthew Mugg= Duke of Newcastle. 

10. ‘The Patron,’ Haymarket, summer 
season, 1764.—The part of Sir Thomas 
Lofty was intended for Bubb Dodington, 
Baron Melcombe. 

11. “TheCommissary,’ Haymarket, June(?) 
1765.—Mr. C. Van Noorden informs me 
that the part of Zac Fungus, the Commissary, 
was aimed at Peter Taylor of Portsmouth, 
and that of Isaac Fungus at his son, Robert 
Paris Taylor. Dr. Arne, the composer, 
was satirized as Dr. Catgut. 

12. ‘The Devil upon Two Sticks,’ Hay- 
market, 30 May, 1768.—Dr. Squib—Dr. 
Brocklesby. _ President of the College of 
Physicians=Sir William Browne. Mrs. Mac- 
aulay, the historian, was satirized in the 
first act. 

13. ‘The Lame Lover,’ Haymarket, 
22 June, 1770.—This comedy was a satire 
upon the “ Female Coterie ” as well as upon 
the lawyers. According to The Town and 
Country Magazine, ii. 294, the part of Sir 
Luke Limp was supposed to represent Mr. 
C—n, “ a gentleman well known in the circles 
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of gallantry.” John Foster, however, says 
it was intended for Prince Boothby. Serjeant 
Whittaker was ridiculed as Serjeant Circuit. 

14. ‘ Maid of Bath,’ Haymarket, 26 June, 
1771. — Mr. Flint=Walter Long. Major 
Racket=Capt. Matthews. Miss Linnet= 
Eliz. Linley, afterwards Mrs. Sheridan. 
Horne Tooke was ridiculed in this play. 

15. ‘The Nabob,’ Haymarket, 29 June, 
1772.—Sir Matthew Mite=General Richard 
Smith. Walpole tells us that Dr. Milles 
and the Society of Antiquaries were ‘ lashed 
very deservedly ”’ in this comedy. 

16. ‘ The Bankrupt,’ Haymarket, 21 July, 
1773.—In spite of the disavowals of the 
management, it was believed that Alex- 
ander Fordyce, the banker, was “the 
original ” of Sir Robert Riscounter. During 
the previous year there had been many 
bank failures. 

17, ‘The Cozeners, Haymarket, July, 
1774.—Mrs. Fleece ’em=Harriet Grieve. 
Mrs. Simony=Mrs. William Dodd.  After- 
wards the notorious Mrs. Rudd was ridi- 
culed. 

18. ‘A Trip to Calais.’ Prohibited in 
1775.—Lady Kitty Crocodile= Eliz. Chud- 
leigh, Duchess of Kingston. Lord Hertford, 
the Lord Chamberlain, refused to grant a 
licence for this play. 

19. ‘ The Capuchin,’ Haymarket, 17 Aug., 
1776.—Dr. Viper= Rev. William Jackson. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 
Fox Oak, Hersham. 


JUBILEE OF ‘THE CITY PRESS.’ 
(See ante, pp. 81, 103, 122.) 


OnE grant made by the Corporation in 
1874 caused some fault-finding, not among 
the donors, but among the receivers. The 
members of the Congregational Church 
meeting in the Poultry determined to sell 
the site of their old chapel, known as Poultry 
Chapel, and obtained for it fifty thousand 
pounds. Half of this amount was devoted 
to the purchase from the Corporation of 
the site on the Holborn Viaduct upon which 
the City Temple now stands, and the 
Corporation, to show their goodwill, voted 
the sum of three hundred guineas in order 
that the pulpit might be a present from the 
City. This handsome gift came as a pleasant 
surprise to the then minister, Dr. Parker, who 
first saw an intimation of it in the newspapers. 
Strange to say, no sooner did this kindly 
act become known than a regular storm was 
raised, and many Nonconformists solemnly 
asserted “that to accept money from a 
corporation was a violation of the funda- 


mental principles of nonconformity, and a 
denial of the spirituality of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.”’ The controversy in the deno- 
minational papers lasted for weeks, and an 
uninformed reader would “ have been led 
to believe that the entire fabric of the 
Christian Church was in danger.” Dr, 
Parker described it as the pettiest “ of all 
the petty controversies in which I have 
been called upon to take part” (‘ Life of 
Dr. Parker,’ by William Adamson, D.D.). 
Apart from official grants, charitable and 
provident institutions have always received 
most valuable support from members of 
the Corporation. Newsvendors and printers 
have special cause for gratitude in this 
respect. With the Newsvendors’ Institu- 
tion the City fathers have been associated 
since its foundation in 1839, when Alderman 
Harmer became its first president, and from 
that time the City has frequently been 
represented at its anniversaries, and at the 
forthcoming festival the Lord Mayor, Sir 
William Treloar, will preside. The Printers” 
Pension Corporation, founded in 1827,. 
has always received strong City sup- 
port, and on ten occasions has had 
at its festivals the Lord Mayor in the 
chair. At its festival in 1831 Sir John 
Key presided. It will be remembered 
what trouble he got into about the 
usual Lord Mayor’s banquet, at which the- 
King was to be present. Getting alarmed 
at the fear of riots, he wrote to the Duke: 
of Wellington to warn him that an attempt 
was to be made upon his person on the- 
occasion of the King’s visit. The Duke on 
this declined to attend, and the King was. 
advised also to refuse, which he did,. 
much against his will, as he had already 
determined in his own mind to bring the: 
Duke and Peel back in his own carriage. 
The effect of the Lord Mayor’s letter was: 
that 
‘*the Funds fell three per cent.; the banquet was: 
abandoned. Soldiers were brought into the City,. 
and the ditch of the Tower filled with water. It was. 
found that the panic was an exaggeration, and that 
the Ministry had_blundered.” — ‘The Life and! 
Times of William IV.,’ by Percy Fitzgerald. 
Through the courtesy of the Remem- 
brancer, Adrian Donald Wilde Pollock,. 
Esq., I have received a copy of the Report 
to the Court of Aldermen from the com-: 
mittee of the whole Court in relation to 
privileges at the Coronation celebration im 
1902. The Report contains historical notes,. 
beginning with the Charter of King John 
(9th of May, 1215). The citizens or ‘“‘ barons’” 
of the City of London were permitted to: 
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choose annually whom they would to be 
their Mayor, subject to the proviso that he 
should be presented to the King, or, in the 
King’s absence, to his Justiciar, and sworn 
to be faithful to the Crown. 

The like grant was made by charter of 
Henry III., dated Feb. 18th, 1226/7 ; whilst 
by a later charter of the same king, dated 
12th of June, 1253, it was provided, in the 
event of the King being absent from West- 
minster, that the Mayor elect should be 
presented to the Barons of the Exchequer, 
and by them be admitted (only), “* but so, 
nevertheless, that at the next coming of the 
King or his heirs to Westminster or London, 
he should be again presented to the King or 
his heirs, and admitted as Mayor.” For 
the last 150 years the practice has been to 
inform the Lord Chancellor of the election 
of a new Lord Mayor. 

The City ‘in the King’s hand” is also 
the subject of notes :— 

“Under the Plantagenets the City was often- 

times, and for little or no justifiable cause, taken 
‘into the King’s hand,’ which meant that the City 
was to be governed by nominees of the King instead 
of by a Mayor and Sheriffs of the City’s own 
choice.” 
In 1239 this happened because the City 
refused to admit to office a nominee of the 
King for the Shrievalty, and the City 
remained without a Mayor until the 13th of 
the following January. In 1243, 1244, 1247, 
1249, and 1257 the same thing occurred for 
short periods ; but the longest time that the 
City ever remained in the King’s hand was 
thirteen years, viz., from 1285 to 1298. 
During this time it was governed by a 
Custos or Warden andtwo Bailiffs, appointed 
by the King, in the place of a Mayor and 
Sheriffs elected by the citizens. 

A full description of the Crystal Sceptre 
is given from Jewitt and St. John Hope’s 
‘Corporation Plate and Insignia of Office,’ 
ii. 94-6. Of its age or history nothing is 
known, and it is possible that the shaft may 
date from Saxon times. It is used only on 
such occasions as a coronation, when it is 
carried by the Lord Mayor, and at the 
annual election of the chief magistrate of 
the City, when it is formally handed to the 
— elected Lord Mayor by the Chamber- 

ain. 

In reference to the proceedings of ‘‘ The 
Court of Claims’’ with respect to the 
presence of the Lord Mayor at the Corona- 
tion, an extract is given from the Times 
report of the 15th of January, 1902. The 
Recorder quoted from various charters, 
and mentioned among others the case of 


Henry VIII. on June 24th, 1509, when the- 
“Mayor of London, having the mace on 
the left hand, was in immediate proximity 
to the Earl of Essex, the Great Chamberlain,. 
and the Earl Marshal.” In fact, a place 
was assigned to the Lord Mayor at every 
Coronation until that of George IV. in- 
clusive. For some reason or other he was 
omitted from the last two Coronations.. 
But,”’ contended the Recorder, 

“the omission of the Lord Mayor on those two: 
oceasions did not curtail a right which had been 
exercised, without other intermission, for certainly 
more than 400 years—probably a far longer time. 
The Lord Mayor in those early days represented 
the commons of England, in times long teas the 
existence of a Reacher of the House of Commons. 
The Lords Spiritual and Temporal were fully repre- 
sented, but for centuries there was no other appear- 
ance for the people at large than that of the Lord’ 
Mayor.” 
The Lord Chancellor, in giving judgment, 
said that 

“the Court would report to His Maj i ? 
been established them that 
had by usage a right, subject to His Majesty’s 
pleasure, to.be present at the Coronation in the 
capacity mentioned in the petition.” 

At the service in the Abbey on the 9th of’ 
August, 1902, when the King’s procession 
was formed, the Lord Mayor, carrying the 
Crystal Sceptre, took his place on the left of 
Deputy Garter King of Arms (Garter being 
too unwell to attend), and immediately in 
front of the Lord Great Chamberlain, in 
exact conformity with ancient usage, and 
so proceeded from the west door of the 
Abbey into the choir. 

The Report also furnishes an account of 
the ceremony on the occasion of the Corona- 
tion luncheon on Saturday, the 25th of 
October :— 

“The Lord Mayor, weari 
left_ the Mansion House at 11 o’clock a.m., accom. 

anied by the Sheriffs (also mounted), with the City 
Marshal in attendance.” 

The deputation of Aldermen and Common 
Councilmen in carriages proceeded to Temple 
Bar, where the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
dismounted, and were received, with the 
other members of the deputation, by three. 
of the partners in Messrs. Child’s Bank— 
Mr. Hilton Price, Mr. J. Hall, and Mr. F. W. 
Fane. Shortly before the arrival of the- 
King, the Lord Mayor went and stood at 
the City boundary, and surrendered the 
sword to the King, who returned it 

““with a few gracious words. T 

with obeleanee retired, and, 
took his place in the procession immediately in 


frcnt_of the King’s personal escort, carryi . 
sword erect before His Majesty.” alain 
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At the luncheon no fewer than thirty-one 
representatives of the press were present. 

It seems like going back to the Middle 
Ages to be reminded by the article in The 
City Press that the present Fire Brigade 
has been created since its first issue. In 
1857 the fire insurance offices were re- 
sponsible for the brigade, which they 
worked under an old Act of Parliament. 
The brigade was an amalgamation of a 
number of smaller ones at the close of 1832, 
when that bravest of men, James Braid- 
wood, was appointed to the control. He 
was in command when the old Houses of 
Parliament were reduced to ashes, also at 
the conflagration which consumed the Royal 
Exchange, as well as at the fire at the Tower. 
Many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will recall the 
acclamations with which the crowds greeted 
him when he drove up to take personal 
charge at a fire of unusual magnitude. 

I can well remember Braidwood’s presence 
at a large fire next door to The Atheneum 
office in Wellington Street. The building 
was used for the manufacture of papier 
maché. It had large showrooms, the upper 
part in front being used as a residence. 
When Braidwood arrived, he said to my 
father, “‘I am afraid this row of houses, 
extending to York Street, will be down.” 
Had this happened, Mr. Bohn’s valuable 
stock of books would have perished, as his 
premises ran all along the back. The sky- 
lights of his storeroom were already broken, 
and his porters were busy extinguishing the 
burning embers as they fell into the room. 
My father’s reply to Braidwood was, “‘ Come 
with me.” He took him to a back room at 
the top of the house, full of Atheneum stock, 
and said, “ Bring your hose up the stairs, 
break this window away, and play upon the 
fire from this point.’’ This was done, and 
when the fire was got under, Braidwood 
took my father by the hand and said, 
“Carrying out your suggestion has saved 
your house and the whole of this biock.”’ 
When my father had arranged about the 
hose, he and a clerk quietly set to work to 
get together complete sets of The Atheneum, 
and had them so placed as to be ready for 
immediate removal. At this period (it was 
during the war in the Crimea) the fire 
engines were largely worked by volunteers 
from the crowds assembled, and the men 
sang popular songs as they pumped. When 
it was seen that the fire was being subdued 
they would all join in ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ 
closing with ‘God save the Queen,’ amid 
hearty cheers, when the fire was extinguished. 

All London mourned when Braidwood 


“died in action—as such a man would 
wish to die’’—in the great fire at Tooley 
Street on the 22nd of June, 1861. In 
the year following a Committee of the 
Commons reported in favour of the formation 
of a brigade under the control of the police ; 
but it was not until the Ist of January, 
1866, that the establishment was trans- 
ferred to the Board of Works, and shortly 
afterwards Capt. Shaw, who succeeded 
Braidwood, drew up statistics of fires in 
London from 1840 to 1866. In a review of 
this work which appeared in The Atheneum 
of the 2nd of November, 1867, Capt. Shaw 
is quoted as making the startling statement 
“that one-third, or more, of all the fires 
in London are regarded by insurance offices 
and the Fire Brigade as involved in sus- 
picion.”” When the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade was formed the fire-escape system 
was included. This had previously been a 
matter of private enterprise, Mr. Sampson 
Low, jun., of the well-known publishing 
firm of Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
being one of its chief promoters. It was 
wholly supported by public subscriptions, 
and it was only after Low had bestowed 
years of labour upon it that it was brought 
to the high state of efficiency in which it was 
handed over to the Board of Works. Low 
died on the 5th of March, 1871. His father. 
who survived him until the 16th of April, 
1886, founded The Publishers’ Circular in 
1837, and in its thousandth number (May 
16th, 1879) he gave a _ short account of 
its history. It is now edited by my friend 
Mr. R. B. Marston. 

Through the kindness of Mr. G. Laurence 
Gomme, the Clerk of the London County 
Council, I am able to give some particulars 
as to the strength of the London Fire 
Brigade. The total number of the staff is 
1,390. 980 being firemen. The material 
includes 78 land fire stations, 3 floating 
stations, 77 land steam fire engines, 5 motor 
engines, 10 manual engines, 493 miles of hose, 
1,246 fire alarms, and many other appliances. 
The fire-escape arrangements include 15 
hand-fire-escape stations in the streets, 
73 horsed escapes, 2 motor escapes, and 115 
manual escapes. The number of slight fires 
during last year was above the average of 
the previous four years, but the serious fires 
were only 65, against 76 in 1902. 

Among the writers of congratulations 
received by The City Press we find the City’s 
grand old man Sir Andrew Lusk, firmly con- 
vinced that the Corporation “‘ occupies to-day 
a stronger position than ever in the affections 
of the public”; and Mr. C. T. Todd, the 
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father of the Corporation, who became a 
member in the year that the paper was 
established. Another congratulator is Mr. 
Walter Wellsman, whose Diamond Jubilee 
editorship of ‘ Mitchell’s Newspaper Press 
Directory ’ has already been celebrated (see 
10 S. iii. 241, 261). Mr. G. L. Gomme also 
sends a graceful tribute. 

Mr. Firth once described the paper as 
“‘ the hired bravo of the Corporation.”” That 
this description was incorrect its entire 
history proves. Sir William Soulsby well 
says of it that “loyalty to the ancient 
traditions of the City has not prevented its 
being a dispassionate critic.’ During fifty 
years it has been a complete mirror of City 
life. Its present editor is Mr. George Rooke 
Collingridge, while the other members of the 
firm are the sons of the founder, and a nephew, 
Mr. Leonard Thomas Collingridge. The 
paper is valuable for its antiquarian articles 
and City lore, and a glance at recent 
numbers shows that it is intended that 
The City Press shall live up to its old 
traditions, and retain the honourable in- 
dependent position it has always held in 
the English press. May it not only cele- 
brate its Diamond Jubilee, but also be 
equally prosperous when it shall celebrate 
its centenary ! JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


THE RACIAL PROBLEM OF 
EUROPE. 


Reavers of ‘N. & Q.’ who are interested 
in the question of the racial constitution of 
the present population may be glad to 
have the following summary of the problem. 

Geology shows Europe to have been 
inhabited by Drift Man and Cave Man. 
Prehistoric Archeology, in some respects a 
branch of the former science, gives evidence 
of man in the Paleolithic state of culture, 
followed by Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron 
states. As regards the British Isles, early 
Neolithic man was short in stature and long- 
headed (dolichocephalic). Late Neolithic 
and Bronze Age man was tall and round- 
headed (brachycephalic). 
almost certainly is the same as the historic 
Anglo-Saxon race. Mythological legend, by 
no means to be despised, tells us of certain 
races, especially in Ireland, e.g., Firbolgs, 
Tuatha De Danaan, Fair Danes (Finn Gall) 
and Dark Danes (Dubh Gall). History tells 
us of Silurians, Goidels, Brythons, Picts, 
Romans (with their mixed legions from all 
parts of Europe), Anglo-Saxons, Danes and 
Northmen, and Normans; all these in the 


Iron Age man/to me 


British Isles. Anthropology shows in the 
resent population of Europe, according to 
of. Deniker, the following distinct races : 


(a) Northern, tall, fair, long heads; (6) 
Oriental, short, fair, round heads; (c) 
Iberian, short, dark, long heads; (d) 


Cevenole, short, dark, round heads; (e) 
Littoral, tall, dark, medium heads, tending 
to dolichocephaly ; (f) Adriatic, tall, dark, 
round heads. 

The problem is to correlate these, having 
regard to cranial measurements, stature, 
coloration, and the present as well as past 
geographical distribution of the races through- 
out Europe. 

The special difficulties are three in number : 
(1) To place the Littoral race among historical 
or prehistorical facts. (2) Who were the 
Goidels ? (3) Who were the Picts ? 

Three cautions are necessary. First, we 
must carefully distinguish between ascer- 
tained fact and probable surmise. Secondly, 
language is no test of race, e.g., the peoples. 
speaking Celtic languages are not racially 
homogeneous: they may none of them 
be true Celts by race. And thirdly, it must 
not be taken for granted that, as usually 
asserted, the Goidels came to the British 
Isles prior to the arrival of the Brythons. 

The field of investigation is vast, and 
theories based on inadequate observation 
are rife. Isaac Taylor in ‘The Origin of 
the Aryans’ makes a wide generalization 
by which he includes all the round heads. 
in one race. This apparently simplifies. 
the matter, but really leads to chaos. More: 
facts are needed before any new theories, 
and perhaps the most valuable help that 
can be given would be for residents in English 
country villages to note the numerical pro- 
portion borne towards the rest of the popula- 
tion by individuals who are (a) tall, dark- 
haired, and dark-eyed ; (6) tall, dark-haired,,. 
and blue-eyed. Prof. Deniker wrote to me 
in 1904, “‘ People of high stature, dark 
complexion, and mesocephalic are more 
frequently met than it was supposed at first.” 
I shall be glad to have details of such obser- 
vations as I have suggested sent directly 
Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 


Mr. Watts-DunTON ON Borrow’s ‘ WILD: 
Wates.’—The author of ‘Aylwin’ has 
written an interesting introduction to this. 
work, lately published in the pretty and 
marvellously cheap ‘‘ Everyman’s Library.” 
On one or two points I venture to think that 
Mr. Watts-Dunton is not quite accurate. 
Borrow does not ignore the Welsh gipsies: 
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in his pedestrian tour, nor does the company 
of his wife and stepdaughter account for 
the supposed omission. That tour only 
really began when Borrow, with twenty 
pounds in his pocket, parted from the ladies 
at Llangollen on Thursday, 21 Oct., 1854. 
His solitary southward tramp lasted till 
the evening of the 16th of the following 
month, when he took the train at Chepstow, 
** first class,”’ for London to rejoin his family, 
his twenty-six days’ walk having cost him 
considerably under a pound a day. 

Between Llangadog and Gwynfe he meets 
& gipsy caravan and introduces himself to 
the driver, Capt. Bosvile, as the ‘“* Romany 
Rye” of thirty years ago. In the course 
of a thoroughly Borrovian conversation the 
worthy owner of the “fighting mug ”’ tells 
him why the gipsies are fleeing from Wales. 
It is because “the country is overrun with 
Hindity miscrey, woild Irish, with whom 
the Romany foky stand no chance.” I 
remember the reappearance of the Welsh 
gipsies quite well, and also the pitiful plight 
of the swarms of poor Irish vagrants who 
temporarily displaced them in the years 
succeeding the great famine in Ireland. 
In George Borrow’s book alone have I ever 
seen in print any reference to this curious 
episode in Welsh rural economy. On the 
very last day of his trip, as he is trudging 
from Newport to Chepstow, Borrow en- 
counters a young Irish female tramp, who, 
though not herself actually a member of 
the recent exodus, gives him the other side 
of this Irish-and-gipsy struggle. No Welsh- 
man can avoid heaving a sigh of relief at 
this poor girl’s reply to a question respecting 
one shameful incident related by her: 
“Did this affair occur in England or Wales ?” 
‘**In the heart of England, yere hanner ”’ ; 
or fail to admire Borrow’s noble rejoinder : 
** Well, I am glad it didn’t happen in Wales ; 
I have rather a high opinion of the Welsh 
Methodists. The worthiest creature I ever 
knew was a Welsh Methodist.”’ 

J. P. Owen. 


THE Sessions House, BAILey. 
—The sale of the fixtures and fittings on 
18 July of this familiar building is a prelude 
to its early demolition. There is little of 
historical importance attaching to the place, 
and public interest in its past is more of a 
morbid than a sentimental character. It 
was this, and not the antiquarian interest, 
that drew the very mixed crowd on the 
view day and during the sale, and sent them 
exploring its courts, passages, cells, and 
many rooms. They were impressed largely 


by the direct association with famous 
criminals, and the mental reconstruction 
of the scene of the trials that had been 
‘reported in full.” The showman, as at 
the sale of the fittings of Newgate Prison, 
purchased anything of more than intrinsic 
worth, and we shall be invited later to see 
elsewhere the ‘* Prisoner’s Dock of the Old 
Central Criminal Court ” (lot 108, 10/.), and 
the cell in which Lord George Gordon died 
(No. 5, lot 156, 51.), and that from which Jack 
Sheppard escaped (No. 7, lot 153, 7l. 10s.). 
The last named is a very doubtful attribu- 
tion. 

Ample descriptions of the sale and some 
illustrations were provided by The Daity 
Chronicle, The Daily Graphic, and The 
Evening News of 19 July. By those who 
wandered as far, there was to be seen in an 
upper room a huge quantity of interesting 
correspondence and papers originally belong- 
ing to Alderman Lucas, circa 1810-30. 
Another room was littered with the Sessions 
Papers and Recorder’s notes of the cases 
heard during the past ten years. 

The history of the building is given at 
some length in ‘ Old and New London,’ ii. 
463, and Knight’s ‘London,’ No. xciv. 
There is also a searce little volume, ‘ The 
Humours of the Old Bailey; or, Justice 
shaking her sides, being a Collection of all 
the Merry and Diverting Trials for the last 
Thirty Years, London, 8vo, nd. In 
‘Memoirs of the Right Villanous John Hall,’ 
&e., 1708, there is an interesting description 
of the court. My copy is imperfect, and 
that at the B.M. has all after p. 38 missing. 

The Old Bailey Sessions Papers com- 
menced 1674(?), and continued until 1834, 
when they were renamed Central Criminal 
Court Sessions Papers. 

The site, divided into three lots, was let 
by auction 29 July. On the site included 
in the third lot a portion of the Roman 
Wall still exists, and The Morning Post 
(30 July) provides a history of this small 
area since its earliest days. Unfortunately, 
the writer hopelessly confuses Ludgate and 
Newgate. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


HistoricaL Hovusss. (See 
10 S. v. 483; vi. 52, 91, 215, 356, 497; vii. 
312, 413, 472; viii. 12, 114.)—Mr. HartanD- 
OxLeEy’s article, ante, p. 12, reminds me 
that no one has yet given an account of the 
houses of historical interest in Hampstead 
denoted by commemorative tablets. 

The first to be so marked was that of Sir 
Rowland Hill on Haverstock Hill, called 


Bertram House, where he lived for thirty 


t 
« 
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years; 1848-79 (not 1871, as stated by 
Mr. HARLAND-OXLEy), and where he also 
died. This house was recently pulled down, 
and the site is now covered by the Hamp- 
stead General Hospital, Hampstead Green. 

The next was placed on Lawn Bank, 

John Street, where John Keats lived, and 
whence he went to Rome, never to return. 
: Then followed another, reminding the 
gtd that at Vane House, Rosslyn 
Hi 1, lived two eminent men (but at different 
times), Sir Harry Vane and Bishop Butler, 
the latter the author of ‘The Analogy of 
Religion,’ &c. This house is situated some 
little distance from the roadway, so the 
tablet has been placed on one of the brick 
pillars at the entrance. 

Bolton House, Windmill Hill, has another, 
recording the fact that Joanna Baillie lived 
there; near by, in the Grove, on New 
Grove House, is one stating that George du 
Maurier, the Punch artist, resided there ; 
whilst yet another is at Combe Edge, Branch 
Hill, Frognal, where Mrs. Rundle Charles, 
author of the ‘ Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family,’ lived. 

The first four were placed by, and at the 
expense of, the Society of Arts; and those 
relating to John Keats and Sir Harry Vane 
at my suggestion and initiation. 

Those denoting the residences of Du 
Maurier and Mrs. Rundle Charles, although 
of exactly the same design as the former ones, 
were put up by private enterprise, and the 
curious in such matters may like to know 
that the cost of these plaques (including 
fixing) is about five pounds each. 

Another tablet, but of a different type 
altogether, on No. 139, Finchley Road, 
near Swiss Cottage, records that Madame 
Tietjens, the gifted singer, resided there 
from 1868 to 1873. 

A movement is on foot to place one on 
No. 18, Church Row, where lived two 
famous Hampsteadians, Thomas and John 
James Park, father and son—the former 
styled the “ poetical antiquary,” the latter 
being Hampstead’s first historian. 

So, with these alone, we may claim to 
have had a fair number of illustrious per- 
sonages amongst us; but there are many 
more. E. E. NEwrTon. 

7, Achilles Road, West End, Hampstead, N.W. 


Tuomas Keyes. (See 9 S. ii. 48, 451.)— 


At the latter reference I gave some _par- 
ticulars as to the husband of Lady Mary 
Grey, sister of Queen Jane Dudley, but 
could not answer the question, “‘ Where and 
when did he die?” 


I have recently dis- 


covered in the Archdeaconry Act Books 

at the Probate Registry, Canterbury, that 

administration was granted on 24 Sept., 

1571, to his son Thomas, and that Keyes 

is therein described as late of the parish of 

All Saints, Canterbury. R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


CABOLLICKING =Gossipinc. — An old 
man in Sheffield said of two women: 
“There they are, cabollicking again; they 
wain’t do any work.” The word is not in 
the dictionaries. S. O. AppDy. 


“Bus” For ‘‘Omnisus.””—In 1907 
has become official—alas ! 
Worse than “ tart for (ante, p. 134). 

P. G. 


PatcRAve’s ‘GoLtpEN Treasury.’—The 
‘ Additional Poems’ in Mr. Frowde’s edition 
of ‘The Golden Treasury ’ form a pleasing 
supplement to this anthology. Especially 
commendable is the inclusion of one or two 
gems from Landor, whose name has been too 
long absent from its list of authors. It 
might, however, be still more interesting 
to see Messrs. Macmillan’s augmented edition 
carried out as far as possible on the original 
lines. 

Some adverse criticism on the new 
edition seems to be called for. Excellent 
as ‘ The Golden Treasury ’ has ever been on 
the zxsthetic side, the accuracy of the book 
is not a remarkable feature. Mr. Frowde’s 
edition in some particulars does not improve 
upon the original in this respect. Some 
years ago the late Mr. Palgrave’s attention 
was publicly drawn to the fact that he had 
erroneously classified a nineteenth-century 
lyric among the productions of the seven- 
teenth-century song-writers. This was “The 
Loveliness of Love,’ by George Darley. 
This lyric was subsequently withdrawn from 
the later authorized editions of ‘ The Golden 
Treasury ’; but now it makes a fresh appear- 
ance, under its false character, in the edition 
issued from the Oxford University Press. 

Again, why do the editors of this delightful 
collection persistently cling to the two 
apocryphal stanzas of Burns’s ‘Of a’ the 
airts’? These stanzas have no place in 
standard editions of the poet, as the Oxford 
Press ‘ Burns,’ edited by Mr. Logie Robert- 
son, and the ‘Selected Poems of Burns.’ 
by Mr. Andrew Lang. 

Finally, I think a careful comparison of 
the ‘Golden Treasury’ chronologies with 
those of the ‘D.N.B.’ would bring out the 
utility of some emendations upon the dates 
of the poetical handbook. W. B. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- | 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Manony or O’Manony Famity.—I should 
be glad to know of any painting or engraving 
of Count Daniel O’Mahony, the hero of 
Cremona, and known in France as “le 
fameux Mahoni.”” He died in January, 
1714, at Ocana, and was then a lieutenant- | 
general, Count of Castile, and Commander 
of the Military Order of St. Jago. He mar- 
ried as his first wife Cecilia Weld, daughter 
of George Weld, and had issue by this: 
marriage two sons :— | 

1. James (baptized as Joseph, 5 Nov., 
1699, at the old chapel of the castle St. 
Germain-en-Laye), a lieutenant-general in 
the Neapolitan service, Knight of San’ 
Januarius, and a Count of France. He. 
married as his first wife Marie Magdeleine | 
Marzo de Zuniga, Comtesse de Heruias;_ 
and as his second wife Anne Clifford, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Clifford, by the name | 
of James Joseph, 22 Dec., 1739, at the! 
church of St. Sulpice, Paris. | 

2. Demetrius O’Mahony, Count of France, 
Conde of Castile, Ambassador of Spain at 
Vienna, ob. s.p. 

Count Daniel O'Mahony was appointed 
a lieutenant in the Earl of Lichfield’s Regi- | 
ment, 25 Sept., 1688. He married secondly | 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of the Hon. 
Henry Bulkeley, and widow of Charles 
O’Brien, 5th Viscount Clare. 

Any information as to the ancestry of 
Count Daniel O’Mahony would also be wel- 
come. PEIRCE GuN Manony, 

Cork Herald. 

Office of Arms, Dublin Castle. 


“ ABBEY,” according to Webster, means 
“‘@ monastery or society of persons of either 
sex, secluded from the world and devoted 
to religion and celibacy. Also the monastic | 
building or buildings.” According to Skeat, | 
“a religious house.”’ 

It may be worth noting that in this part 
of Switzerland the word Abbaye, though | 
retaining the meaning of an association or 
club, is par excellence a Rifle Club, the only | 
club resembling our sporting clubs known 
in this country. Was the word in English | 
ever applied to associations other than 
religious societies ? 


J. H. Rivetr-Carnac. 
Schloss Rothberg, Switzerland. | 


Miss Watson: MarrreD WoMAN’S SETTLE- 
MENTs.—In discussing the origin of the 
restraint against anticipation commonly 
imposed on a married woman in settlements 
of property, Lord Eldon said in a case 


_ before him in 1805 (Parkes v. White, vol. xi. 


221 of Vesey’s ‘Chancery Reports ’) 
that the words “ and not by anticipation ”” 
were inserted in Miss Watson’s settlement, 
in which Lord Thurlow was a trustee. In 
another case in 1811 (Brandon v. Robinson, 
vol. xviii. 434 of Vesey’s ‘ Chancery 
Reports ’) Lord Eldon said :— 

**Tt was not before Miss Watson’s case that these 

words ‘not to be paid by anticipation,’ &c., were 
introduced. I believe these were Lord Thurlow’s 
own words, with whom I had much conversation 
upon it.” 
Can any one inform me who the Miss Watson 
referred to by Lord Eldon was, and what 
was the case in which she was concerned ? 
He refers to it as if it were well known at 
that time. WatrtTer G. Hart. 

27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Court In PortLAND, DorsET.—Can 
any one tell me the origin of the Court Leet 
as held in the island of Portland, or of the 
Reeve stick, and how the record of payment 


of taxes is kept, by nicking the stick or rod ? 


How is land transferred from one person to 
another in Portland by registering in the 
church ? and what sort of document 1s 
handed over to the purchaser after the 
register is made ? J. HoLLaNnD. 

[Nearly all the information desired will be found 
at 9 S. viii. 81, 134, 234, 432, under the heading 
‘ Transfer of Land by ‘‘ Church Gift.”’] 


Canninc: CostELLo: Scorr.—In 1768 
George Canning married Mary Ann Costello, 
and in 1770 their son, the great statesman, was 
born. In 1771 George Canning died, and 
his widow in 1773 made her first appearance 
on the stage at Drury Lane. She acted 
there for a year or two in various characters. 


‘In 1775 she was acting at Bristol, and con- 
‘tinued acting in the provinces for some time. 


She married Reddish, an actor, and after his 
death a Mr. Hunn, a silk mercer of Plymouth. 


| See Bell’s ‘ Life of Canning,’ p. 27 et seq. 


I want to know whether there is a portrait 
of this lady, in or out of theatrical costume. 
I have been informed that there is one by 
Daniel, an engraver, but it cannot be traced. 

On 8 July, 1800, Canning married Joan 
Scott. On his death in 1827 she was 


-ereated Viscountess Canning. I want to 


know whether there is a portrait of this 
lady. In Bell’s ‘ Life of Canning,’ p. 174, 
reference is made to a picture containing 
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ortraits of her and of the Duchess of Port- 
and, her eldest sister, which was in Canning’s 
possession. Where is this picture now ? 
Has it ever been engraved ? 

The Print Room of the British Museum 
has been searched, and I have made inquiries 
in various quarters, without being able to 
get the information I want. 

Harry B. 


CLeRGy IN Wics.—The passing of old 
types of wearing apparel, like many other 
things, is interesting and worth noting, 
therefore I propose the query, When were 
wigs discontinued in the pulpit in the United 
Kingdom ? T can locate one clergyman 
who wore a wig in the pulpit as late as 1828 
—about the time, perhaps, when Dickens 
was getting up his ‘ Pickwick,’ and not 
many years before Sam Weller immor- 
talized the current expression, ‘‘ Dash my 
wig ! ” 

My grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Han- 
cock, vicar of St. Florence (Pembroke), 
I presume would be one of the latest to wear 
a wig in the pulpit. His son, Prebendary 
Thomas Hancock, Oxon (St. David’s Cathe- 
dral), I know abandoned this headgear, 
and I well remember, when quite a youngster, 
in the above year, putting my grandfather’s 
best wig on my head, for which act I suffered 
at the time a sharp reprimand. His Sunday 
wig was slightly different from the one he 
wore on weekdays, and closely resembled 
that worn at the present day by barristers, 
without the queue. Both were made of 
grey horsehair, but the wig for the Sunday 


n the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ which does 
not say that he was ever in England. Else- 
where, however, he is said to have died in 
London in 1796. Where was he buried ? 
26. Louis Mathias de Barral, Bishop of 
Troyes, also has a notice in the * Biographie 
Universelle.’ He was in England from 1793 
to 1802, and in the latter year resigned his 
see in accordance with the Concordat. He 
afterwards became Archbishop of Tours, 
and died 6 June, 1816. ; 
27. Alexandre Amédée Adon Anne Louis 
Joseph de Lauziéres de Thémines, Bishop of 
Blois, of whom also the ‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle ’ gives an account, came to London 
from Spain in 1802, and stayed in London 
for twenty-seven years. The last survivor 
of those bishops who refused to agree to the 
Concordat, he died at Brussels, 3 Nov., 1829. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mrs. Marsu, AuTHORESS OF ‘ THE VALLEY 
oF A HunpReED Fires.’ — What is the full 
name of the above Mrs. Marsh ? According 
to Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary’ she 
wrote ‘ The Pemberton Family,’ ‘ The Queen 
of the County,’ ‘Margaret and her Brides- 
maids,’ ‘Woman’s Devotion,’ &c. The 
‘Dictionary’ gives references to eleven 
books written by her, but gives no Christian 
name. Anne and Catherine Marsh have 
their separate places in the index. To the 
books attributed to her as above should be 
added ‘His Portmanteau’ and ‘His Hat 
Box’ (one story in two parts) in ‘Some- 
body’s Luggage,’ the Christmas number 
of All the Year Round, 1862. In ‘The 


service and other church occasions had three Nine Christmas Numbers of “ All the Year 
rows of curls, instead of two, and without Round,” ’ republished in one volume about 


a break in their length. 
authentic record of the clergy in England 
and Wales wearing wigs later than the date 


Is there any 


1869, is a ‘‘ Contents”’ page, in which the 
authors of all the stories are named excepting 
the above, which is attributed to ‘ The 


given? And I should like to know if the Authoress of ‘The Valley of a Hundred 


wig was in favour at any time with any of the | Fires.’ ” 


Scotch divines. I have failed to meet with 
an instance of the latter case. 
Tuos. W. Hancock. 
[Much on episcopal wigs will be found at6§. iv. 
427, 493, M6; v. ¢ vi 3 ix. 434; 8S. xi. 104; 
174, 251, 270, 374.] 


FreNcH REFUGEE BISHOPS IN BRITISH 
TERRITORY.—At p. 87, ante, I gave a list 
which I now wish to supplement. 

24. Urbain de Hercé, Bishop of Dol, was 
in London in 1793, but returned to Brittany, 
and, having been captured at Quiberon, was 
shot at Vannes, with his brother and 
sixteen other priests, 30 July, 1795. 

25. Frangois Gaspard de Jouffroy (— 
Goussons), Bishop of Le Mars, is mentioned 


Lid, 


As Messrs. Chapman & Hall have recently 
republished the Christmas numbers of 
Household Words with the names of the 
authors given for the first time—names 
which have been hidden away in the old 
office book of Household Words—it is pro- 
bable that they could identify Mrs. Marsh. 
Her date, according to Halkett and Laing, 
was 1856-76. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


[The new edition of the London Librar Cata- 
logue attributes ‘The Valley of a Hundred Fires, 
‘The Pemberton Family,’ ‘The Queen of the 
County,’ and ‘Margaret and her Bridesmaids’ to 
Mrs. Anne Marsh, the author of ‘Father Darcy,’ 
‘Emilia Wyndham,’ and ‘Two Old Men’s Tales.’ 
But ‘The Valley of a Hundred Fires,’ when re- 
viewed in The Atheneum of 10 Nov., 1860, was 
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announced as by the author of ‘ Margaret and her 
Bridesmaids,’ and the life of Mrs. Anne Marsh- 
Caldwell in the *‘ D.N.B.’ (xxxvi. 219), stated to be 
partly founded on information supplied by_ her 
daughter, concludes with this paragraph: ** Mrs. 
Marsh-Caldwell has been wrongly credited with 
Mrs. Stratton’s ‘Margaret and her Bridesmaids,’ 
and other books published as by the author of that 
work.” Both the London Library Catalogue and 
Halkett. and Laing seem theretore in error in 
attributing ‘The Valley of a Hundred Fires’ to 
Mrs. Anne Marsh (b. 1791, d. 5 Oct., 1874), of 
whom a very interesting obituary appeared in The 
Atheneum of 17 Oct., 1874.1] 


Amintas LEGEND.—Where can I find the 
legend of Amintas changed into the amar- 
anth flower, as recorded by Spenser, ‘ F. Q.,’ 
TIT. vi. 45 ? H. N. ELLAcoMBE. 

Bitton Vicarage, Bristol. 


AvuTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.—A 
friend of mine wishes to know the source 
of the following lines :-— 

In old Norse ballad have I heard 
How Odin and his sons and daughters 
Set out to find the fount of Urd 
And drink its pure, life-giving waters. 
Further, who is the author of 
the virtue lies 
In the struggle, not the prize? 


M. B. L. 


ScHOOL FoR THE INDIGENT Brinp.—This 
charity was formerly established in St. 
George’s Fields. Can any reader inform me 
where its annual reports from 1800 to 1819 
inclusive, as also those for 1827, 1831, and 
1834, can be obtained ? They were printed 
by the Philanthropic Society, St. George’s 
Fields. DoH. 


Spoon anp Hair.—Upwards of three 
years ago I kept my golden wedding, and 
I advertised in The Times the usual details. 
A few days afterwards a letter of con- 
ae came from a lady who was my 
ate wife’s bosom friend before her marriage ; 
but in the envelope came a spoon broken 
in half. Of course my wife acknowledged 
the letter, but never asked what the spoon 
meant. Now this lady has sent a letter 
of sympathy, and in the envelope a small 
quantity of hair. These two peculiar (to us) 
symbols bother myself and family. If any 
one can — the meaning of them I shall 
be much obliged. 

WALTER M. 


Hopson=Ferrers.—Any clue to the 
marriage of Nathaniel Hodson to Anne 
Ferrers, of the family of Earl Ferrers. will 
oblige. A. C. H. 


Replies. 


“YEOMAN SERVICE.” 
(10 S. viii. 89.) 


WE had a cavalry volunteer force called 
Yeomanry, which was formed during the 
wars of the French Revolution, its organiza- 
tion being by counties, under the lords- 
lieutenant, raised and drilled locally, the 
men providing their own horses and uniform. 
I am told by one who served in South Africa 
that in 1899 this force, or what remained of 
it, was dignified with the title of “‘ Imperial ”’ 
Yeomanry; but recruits came to it from 
all quarters, as I know very well. The 
strange thing is that most people fancy that 
the Yeomanry has always been a mounted 
force. It was nothing of the sort in its 
origin, if we may judge by what Sir Thomas 
Smith says in his little book entitled ‘ The 
Common Wealth of England,’ which was 
finished on 
“this day the eight and twenty of March, anno 
1565, in the seventh yeer of the Raigne and Adminis- 
tration thereof by the most Religious, vertuous, 
and Noble Queene Elizabeth, Daughter to King 
Henry the Eighth, and in the one and fiftieth yeere 
of mine age, when I was Embassadour for her 
Majesty in the Court of France.”—Pp. 272-3, ed. 
London, 1640. 

What yeomen were, and what their 
service, we find so clearly and eloquently 
stated in this interesting volume that I 
hope room may be found for the following 
extract, which is, one might say, the locus 
classicus on the subject. ‘‘ Those whom 
wee call Yeomen, next unto the Nobilitie, 
Knights and Squires,” says the learned 
writer, 

“have the greatest charge and doings in the Com- 
mon-wealth, or rather are more travelled to serve 
in it then all the rest, as shall appeare hereafter. I 
call him a Yeoman, whom our Lawes do call 
Leyalem hominem, a word familiar in Writs and 
Enquests, which is a free English man borne, and 
may dispend of his own free Land in yeerly revenue 
to the sum of forty shillings sterling. This maketh 
(if the just value were taken now to the proportion 
of monies) sixe pound of our currant money at this 
present. This sort of people confesse themselves 
to be no Gentlemen, but give the honour to all 
which bee, or take upon them to be Gentlemen, & 
yet have a certaine preheminence, and more esti- 
mation then Labourers and Artificers, and com- 
monly live wealthily, keepe good houses, and doe 
their businesse and acquire riches: these 
be (for the most sg Farmours unto Gentlemen 
which with grazing, frequenting of Markets, an 

keeping Servants not idlely, as the Gentleman doth, 
but such as get both their owne living and part o 
their Masters’, and by these meanes do come to such 
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wealth, that Dey are able and daily doe buy the 
Lands of unthriftie Gentlemen, and after setting 
their Sonnes to the Schoole at the Universities, to 
the Lawes of the Realme, or otherwise leaving 
them sufficient Lands whereon they may live with- 
out labour, do make their said Sonnes by those 
meanes Gentlemen: These be not called Masters, 
for that (as I said) pertaineth to Gentlemen only. 
But to their sirnames men adde Goodman: as if 
the sirname bee Luter, Finch, White, Browne, the 
are called Goodman Luter, Goodman Finch, tend 
man White, Goodman Browne, amongst their 
Neighbours. I meane not in matters of importance, 
or in Law: But in matters of Law and for dis- 
tinction ; if one were a Knight, they would write 
him (for examples sake) Sir John Finch Knight; so 
if hee bee an Esquire, John Finch Esquire or 
Gentleman; if he be no Gentleman, John Finch 
Yeoman. For amongst the Gentlemen, they which 
claime no higher degree, and yet be to be exempted 
out of the number of the lowest sort thereof, bee 
written Esquires; so amongst the Husbandmen 
Labourers, the lowest and rascall sort of the people, 
such as bee exempted out of the number of the 
rascalitie of the popular, be called and written 
Yeomen, as in the degree next unto Gentlemen. 
These are they which old Cato calleth Aratores, and 
optimos cives in Republica, and such as of whom the 
Writers of Commonwealths prayse to have many 
in it. Aristotle namely reciteth poOdyac.........5 
these tend their owne businesse, come not to meddle 
in publike matters, & judgements, but when the 
are called, and glad when they are delivered thereof, 
are obedient to the Gentlemen & Rulers, and in 
Warre can abide travell and labour, as men used to 
fight for their Lords of whom they hold their Lands, 
for their Wives and Children, for their Country and 
Nation, for praise and honour against they come 
home, and to have the love of their Lord and _ his 
children, to be continued towards them and their 
children, which have adventured their lives for and 
with him and his. These are they which in the old 
world gat that honour to England ; not that either 
for wit, conduction, or for power they are or were to 
be compared to the Gentlemen, but because they be 
so many in number, so obedient at the Lords call, 
so strong of body, so hardy to endure _paine, so 
courageous to adventure with their Lords or 
Captaine, going with, or before them ; for else they 
be not hastie, nor never were, as making no pro- 
fession of knowledge of warre. 

‘* These were the good Archers in times past, and 
the stable troupe of Footmen that affraid all 
France, that would rather die all, then once 
abandon the Knight or Gentleman their Captaine, 
who in those dayes commonly was their Lord, 
whose Tenants they were, readie (besides per- 
petuall shame) to be in danger of undoing them- 
selves, and all theirs, if they should shew any signe 
of cowardise, or abandon the Lord, Knight, or 
Gentleman of whom they held their living. And 
this they have amongst them from their fore- 
fathers, told one to another. The Gentlemen of 
France, and the Yeomen of England, are renowned, 
because in battell of Horsemen, France was many 
times too good for us, as wee againe alway for them 
on foot. And Gentlemen for the most part be men 
at Armes and Horsemen, and Yeomen commonly 
on foot : howsoever it was, Fan the Gentlemen had 
alwayes the conduction of the Yeomen, and as 
their Captaines were either a foot, or upon a little 
Nagge with them, & the Kings of England in 


foughten battels, remayning alwayes among the 
Footmen, as the French Kings among their Horse- 
men. Each Prince thereby, as a man may ghesse, 
did shew where hee thought his strength did con- 
sist. What a Yeoman is I have declared, but from 
whence the word is derived it is hard to say: it 
cannot bee thought that Yeoman should be said of 
a young man, for commonly wee doe not call any a 
Yeoman till he be married, and have children, and, 
as it were, have some authority among his Neigh- 
bours. Yonker in Low Dutch betokeneth a meane 
Gentleman, or a gay fellow. Possibly our Yeomen, 
not being so bold as to name themselves Gentlemen, 
when they came home, were content when they had 
heard by frequentation with Low Dutchmen, of 
some small Gentleman (but yet that would 
counted so) to bee called amongst them, Yonker- 
man, they calling so in Warres by mockage or in 
sport the one another, when they came home, 

onkerman, and so Yeoman: which word now 
signifieth among us, a man well at ease, and having 
honestly to live, yet not a Gentleman : whatsoever 
that word Yonkerman, young-man, or Yeoman doth 
more or lesse signifie to the Dutchmen.” 


Dr. Samuel Johnson does not quote this 
fine bit of Elizabethan prose in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ The book must have been very 
scarce in his time, so I consider myself 
fortunate in posssessing a copy printed in 
1640, in the pages of which there is nothing 
more interesting than the chapter entitled 
‘Of Yeomen ’ (pp. 59-65). 

JouN T. Curry. 


An account of the term yeoman is given by 
Sir Sibbald David Scott in ‘The British 
Army : its Origin, Progress, and Equipment,’ 
1868, vol. i. pp. 504 et seg. I give one 
quotation which may be of use to your 
correspondent :— 

“Tt was the yeoman retainer or the faithful 
yeoman domestic who had helped to fight the battles 
of England. Elizabethan writers often speak of the 
ancient yeomen who distinguished themselves in a 
military capacity in the wars of the Middle Ages : 
the expression, however, is only to be taken in a 
general sense, as denoting the stout, able-bodied, 
inferior ranks of the people who composed the 
greater part of the infantry. There were no troops 
specially called yeomen. It was not till about the 
time of Henry VII. that the term yeoman occurs in 
its present acceptation—namely, as a tps land- 
holder, probably as having received small grants of 
Jand as a reward for services.” 

It may safely be said that but few members 
of the London regiments of I.Y. are yeomen 
in this technical sense ; but we do our best 
to shake off the town and its ways for one 
fortnight in the year. 

W. R. B. PrImpEAvx, 
Trooper, King’s Colonials I.Y. 


This was evidently in its origin the 
service (liberum servitium), as 


distinct from ‘‘ base’ service (villenagium), — 
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rendered either to the king or to the lord 
by the yeoman, whom, as a “‘ free-born man 
that may dispend of his own free land in 
yearly revenue the sum of forty shillings 
sterling,” Camden places next in order to 
gentlemen. And although the phrase may 
have been employed at first in allusion to 
this ‘backbone of the country,’ and to 
the high appreciation in which their military 
capacity was held, it is not at all improbable 
that it became associated later with the 
services rendered to the king by that 
particular body of men known as the Yeo- 
men of the Guard, instituted by Henry VII. 
This monarch, to the end, says Speed, of 
securing his own person, 
“institutes @ certaine number of choise Archers, 
with allotment of fees and maintenance, whic 
under a peculiar Captaine, and the name _ of 
Yeoman of the Guard, he assigned to that service 
for him and his successors, Riess and Queenes 
of England.”—‘ Hist. of G. Britaine,’ 1650, p. 741, 
section 9. 

Shakespeare’s allusion to ‘* yeoman’s 
service ’’* was no doubt, to judge from his 

uent mention of the “lusty ’’ yeoman 
‘whose limbs were made in England,” 
in reference to the yeoman farmer, or 
“gentleman farmer,’ as one capable of 
rendering very effectual service in local or 
national emergency —service which thus 
became proverbial, and remained so until 
the phrase came to have the sense merely 
of regular hard work or service effectually 
performed. In a modern sense the expres- 
sion is used by Shorthouse in his ‘Sir 
Percival’ (p. 56): “‘ The whole training of 
Port Royal did him yeoman service.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakEt. 


Tyrwhitt, as ag by Prof. Skeat (‘ The 
Complete Wor of Geoffrey Chaucer,’ 
vol. v. p. 11), says of yeoman :— 

** As a title of service it denoted a servant of the 
next degree above a garson or groom......The title 
of yeoman was given in a secondary sense to people 
of middling ah Abe in service. The appropriation 


of the word to signify a small landowner is more | P 


modern.” 
St. 


Of the Knight in Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury 
Tales’ it is said: ‘‘A yeman had he”; 
and Tyrwhitt in his note says: ‘“ Yeman or 
yeoman is an abbreviation of yeongeman, as 
youthe is of yeongthe.”’ E. YARDLEY. 

[E. A. also refers to ‘Hamlet.’] 


* Hamlet tried to forget his ‘‘learning” as un- 
princely, “but, sir, now It di 
service ” 


me yeoman’s 
(Act V. se. ii.). 


ALBERT MOORE AND THE ‘ D.N.B.’ (10 S. 
viii. 46).—Did Whistler ever make a “ pea- 
cock room’”’ for Mr. Lehmann in Queen’s 
Gate ? The famous “ peacock room” was 
in Prince’s Gate. The owner of the house 
was Frederick Richards Leyland, ship- 
owner, of Liverpool. Whistler decorated 
the famous room about 1877. Leyland and 
Whistler quarrelled about the cost, but 
Whistler got his own price. The ‘“ peacock 
room’”’ cost Leyland 20,0001. He died in 
1892. He was an extraordinary man, who 
had risen from obscurity to great wealth, 
a liberal patron of the fine arts, an excellent 
linguist, a keen business man, and a dandy. 
He had few friends, and was disliked by a 
very large circle of acquaintances. He was 


h|the last man in Liverpool (probably in 


England) who wore frills habitually. The 
fine cambric frill on his shirt front, the 
Charles-the-First face, the quick, energetic 
walk, constituted him “a character.” He 
was the possessor of many celebrated 
pictures—among others, ‘The _ Blessed 
Damozel’ by Dante Gabriel Rossetti ; 
‘Venus’s Mirror’ by Sir E. Burne-Jones ; 
‘St. Agnes’ Eve’ by Sir J. E. Millais ; 
‘El Corregidor di Madrid’ by Velasquez ; 
and three works by Albert Moore. 
THos. WHITE. 
Liverpool. 


J. THompson, Portrait Painter (10 S. 
vii. 469; viii. 56).— Mr. Lewis’s reply led 
me to adopt the view that the artist he 
mentions was the painter of the portrait 
of 1849 in my possession, at a time when 
the subject and his parents were living 
in Bradford. Since then I have been 
kindly put on the right track by Mr. M. E. 
Hartley, Deputy Librarian of Bradford 
Public Free Library. It seems that, as I 
had originally imagined, the artist was @ 
local one. I have been directed to The 
Bradford Antiquary, vol. ii., 1895, wherein 
there is a very useful and carefully com- 
iled article, entitled ‘Some Old Bradford 
Artists,’ by Butler Wood. Therefrom it 
seems that John Hunter Thompson was 
born at Belfast in 1808. The boy’s father 
(an Ulsterman of Scottish descent, and a 
mechanic) moved first to Scotland, then to 
Bingley, and finally to Bradford, where he 
settled. There young Thompson was ap- 
prenticed to house-painting, an occupation 
that served as a stepping-stone to painting 
of a higher order. He was instructed in @ 
course of anatomical drawing by a Bradford 
doctor, and ultimately placed himself under 
the tuition of Mr. William Robinson, of 
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Leeds, the drawing-master of the Bronté 
family. It was during Mr. Robinson’s 
tuition that Thompson became acquainted 
with Branwell Bronté, who, after having 
failed to obtain a Royal Academy scholar- 
rg was sent to Mr. Robinson, with a view 
to his adopting portrait painting as a pro- 
fession. Mr. Wood tells us that Thompson 
died so recently as 1890, being buried at 
Bradford, and that the Bronté episode will 
probably do as much to preserve Thomp- 
son’s name from oblivion as his life’s work. 

A. STAPLETON. 

158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


*CavEac”’ TAVERN (10 S. iii. 29; viii. 
116).—The apt quotations under this head 
given by Mr. ALtan STEWART prompt me 
to mention that Mr. J. P. Simpson’s inter- 
esting work entitled ‘ Old City Taverns and 
Masonry,’ which appeared last year, states 
that “a little further east, where the Pea- 
body statue now is, stood the ‘Caveac’ 
Tavern, for some time probably the resting- 
place of the Caveac Lodge, No. 176”—a 
conjecture which seems to be duly estab- 
lished in Mr. Richard Davies’s letter. What 
one still desires to ascertain is whether this 
old tavern was identical with ‘‘The Lion 
and Fleece,” which occupied, it is surmised, 
the same site. This, perhaps, some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell us. I may add that 
there is a slight error in the designation of 
the church referred to. This should be 
given as St. Bene’t Fink, the name of the 
parish at the present time. 

Crecit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


MARSHALL’sS ‘GENEALOGIST’S GUIDE’: A 


SupPpLeMENT (10 S. vii. 347; viii. 52).—|P 


On hearing from Mr. Isaac MarsHatt I 
wrote to him as follows :— 

“I have no intention of infringing any ones ht 
of yours in Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide.’- What 
I think of doing is to index pedigrees in books 
issued since the last edition of the ‘Guide,’ and 
perhaps some not included in that book. I am 
sorry if my paragraph has misled any as to the 
ownership.” 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 


Mousicat Services on CHURCH TOWERS 
(10 S. viii. 8, 96)—Mr. F. A. Epwarps 
states that at Southampton the dawn of 
May used to be heralded by a local choir 
singing from the top of the Bargate—a 
custom which, he says, was kept up till 
1890 or 1891, and possibly may still be 
continued. And he observes that he finds 
no reference to it in my ‘ History of South- 
ampton.” May I say that I never heard of 


such a custom? My book was published 
in 1883, and I can only imagine that the 
practice of which he speaks commenced after 
that date. It would be interesting to know 
a little more of this matter, for by long 
experience I have learnt that old customs. 
and traditions have to be narrowly ques- 
tioned before being allowed to stand. 
J. StrvestER Davies. 
Adelaide House, Enfield. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
viii. 109).—T. E. M.’s query respecting the 
origin or authorship of “Think clearly, 
feel freely, bear fruit well,’ recalled to me 
the lines of Horatius Bonar, which, though 
not a direct reply, seem to me to have 
some connexion with the foregoing quota- 
tion, and to be worth citing from memory: 

Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s tamine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a living seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
; J. GRIGOR. 


W. A. M. is referred to ‘ Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border,’ iv. 133, where he will find : 
The hare sall kittle pearlon my hearthstane, 
And there never will be a Laird Learmont again. 

In ‘As You Like It,’ III. ii., Rosalind 
compares herself to “‘ the cony that you see 
dwell where she is kindled.” 

JoHN PickrorpD, M.A. 


CEMETERY CONSECRATION (10 S. vii. 490 ; 
viii. 93).—It is scarcely needful to make clear 
that the phrase “fast approaching com- 
letion ’ (coming after an enormous amount 
of local talk on the subject) refers to the 
active rate of growth rather than the point 
reached, though not commonly used so. 

When the Liverpool Cathedral founda- 
tion stone was laid in July, 1904, an official 
declaration proclaimed that the Lady Chapel 
would be ready for use within five years, 
three of which have gone by. To the most 
pessimistic eyes it must be clear that the 
rapid growth of the huge building, especially 
the Lady Chapel, is a guarantee that the 
builders mean to keep their word. If, then, 
the first portion—no inconsiderable one— 
becomes ready for service in 1909 (or 1912, 
as Mr. ARKLE prefers to think), the relative 
term I applied cannot be considered “ mis- 
leading.” 

In the past a period for construction of 
from thirty to forty years and upwards was 
not considered long, and one famous con- 
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tinental example is stated to have occupied 
three hundred years in all. 

Touching the reference to cemeteries, it is 
not quite clear whether Mr. ARKLE, writing 
from Birkenhead, alludes to that town or 
Liverpool, which possesses no Oake Street. 
If Liverpool is meant, then the Jews’ 
Cemetery was at the corner of Oakes Street 
and Boundary Place (and not Crown Street, 
as stated, which is some distance away). 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


GREENSTED CHURCH, ONGAR: 
CHESTNUT (10 S. viii. 26).—It is not at all 
likely that chestnut was used in part con- 
struction of this (or any other) church in 
England earlier than the fifteenth century. 
A belief existed at one time that, in medieval 
ecclesiastical work, chestnut was somewhat 
in favour ; but such has since been admitted 
to be a mistake. A long discussion upon 
the subject took place, about twenty-five 
years ago, in The Building News, in which 
the late Mr. Thomas Blashill, architect to 
the L.C.C., and other authorities took part. 
It was found that the earliest example of 
chestnut so used in this country is to be 
seen in the fifteenth-century rood-screen 
at Rodmersham Church, Kent. 

Will Mr. Henry Taytor please forgive 
me for adding that no old oak (far less 
chestnut) was ever known to get so hard 
in the course of time “that the saws and 
axes of workmen are blunted in the act of 
cutting it’’? This is not the case. Few 
ports, if any, during the last half century, 

ave had more material of that description 
pass through their hands than I have. 
Although age distinctly hardens the wood, 
it can always be more or less freely mani- 
pulated. 

A similar misleading tale ran the round of 
the newspapers a few years ago, relative to 
some ancient oak in the parish church of 
SS. George and Mary at Cockington, near 
Torquay. This was said to be Tike iron,” 
and to turn the edge of every chisel. Pur- 
posely paying a visit to the place, I asked 
to see this wonderful wood; and upon its 
being shown me, I found it cut easily ! 

Harry Hews. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Roop-Lorts (10 S. vii. 482; viii. 55).— 
The Rev. P. W. Phipps in his ‘ Records of 
Upton-cum-Chalvey’ (pp. 14-17) gives an 
account of a richly carved rood-screen of 
oak which was added to the very ancient 
church of St. Lawrence at Upton about 
1450, and was destroyed in the desecration 


of that church in 1836 (when the body of 
the church itself was only saved from the 
lime-kiln by the public spirit of a farmer in 
the neighbourhood, Mr. John Pocock, who 
paid 50/. for it). Besides this screen were 
two wooden arches. Mr. John Myres (in 
Records of Buckinghamshire, vol. vii. No. 1, 
p. 76) says of one of these arches, which is 
happily left :— 

“Tt is exquisitely carved with fine mouldings of 
a English dog-tooth pattern, and work of so 
much richness, of such great antiquity, and so 
beautifully executed, is indeed very rarely to be 
found in a small country church.” 

R. B. 


Upton. 


There is a fine outside staircase at Ling- 
field, Surrey, which formerly communicated 
with the rood-screen. 

At Banstead, Surrey, is also an arrange- 
ment of arches in the nave walls east of their 
easternmost bay, and close to the chancel 
arch. JOHN A. RANDOLPH. 


There is an excellent and_ tolerably 
exhaustive account of ‘Medieval Rood- 
Lofts and Screens in Kent,’ by Mr. Aymer 
‘Memorials of Old 


Vallance, F.S.A., in 
Kent’ (Bemrose’s ‘County Memorials 
Series’), 1907, pp. 44-109, with fourteen 


good photographic and other illustrations. 
G. L. APPERSON. 


VoLTAIRE AND RovussEav (10S. vii. 326 ; 
viii. 77).—Whether Voltaire ever plagiarized 
J. J. Rousseau I am not in a position to 
contest; but that the latter himself was 
one of the most daring plagiarists I have 
amply proved in my doctoral paper ‘ Fremde 
Gedanken in J. J. Rousseaus erstem Dis- 
cours,’ Braunschweig, 1901. I have fur- 
nished that proof in the little pamphlet 
for his first writing only, but have sufficient 
materials at my disposal to be able to do 
so for all his others, especially ‘ Emile’ ; 
for which be laid also English men of letters 
under heavy contribution. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


The extract I transcribed from ‘Madame 
Tussaud’s Memoirs’ will -be found to be 
correctly copied, but I made no comparison 
of the dates at the time, and so did not 
notice the “ misstatement’? which M. M. 
now points out. On referring, I find the 
dates to be thus. Voltaire settled i in 
Ferney in 1758 (‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 
x. 21). Madame Tussaud was born in 1760 ; 
went to Paris in 1767 to reside with M. 
Curtius; and appears to have remained 
in Paris till 1802, when she came to England. 
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Voltaire seems to have remained at Ferney, 
with few exceptions, till 1778, when he 
revisited Paris, dying the same year. It 
is to be noticed that the extract which I 
‘quoted gives the words, not of Madame 
Tussaud, but of F. Hervé, the editor. 
Madame Tussaud was seventy-eight when 
her ‘Memoirs’ were published. It is 
possible, therefore, that she mingled what 
she merely heard from others with her own 
experiences ; or Hervé may have mistaken 
her relation of what others had told her 
for her own personal experience. At all 
oo I am obliged to M. M. for the correc- 
‘tion. 


MrraGe (10 S. vii. 390, 453, 495).—I 
remember seeing a mirage in the Solent— 
or, more correctly, off Eastney—on my way 
from Cowes to Ryde by boat, on the morning 
of 9 Sept., 1893, after crossing from Havre 
in a westerly gale during the night. I 
believe one or two have occurred about those 
waters since then. JoHN A. RANDOLPH. 


HAMLET AS A CHRISTIAN NAME (10S. viii. 
4).—I think Hamlet as a Christian name 
may not have been so uncommon as Mr. 
Epwarp Peacock thinks. Whilst consult- 
ing ‘ Ducatus Lancastriez,’ part iv. (Calendar 
to Pleadings in the reign of Elizabeth), for 
other information, I chanced upon Hamlet 
as a Christian name, and found on searching 
further that there were six instances between 
the dates 1573 and 1601. I append dates, 
names of persons, and places, with brief 
notes on some of the cases. The places are 
chiefly in Lancashire and Cheshire. I have 
preserved the old spelling of names of 
places. 

1. 1573-99. Hamlet  Bruche - Pulton, 
Bruch Hall, Warrington, Offename, Wolston 
Manor. The plaintiff in one case is Sir 
Peter Leigh, Kt., of Lyme. Bruche’s name 
is also written Hamnett in one entry. 

2. 1574-87. Hamlet Holcrofte-Chadwold- 
shed, Barton, Great and Little Woulden, 
Culsheth, Harford Manor. This person 
appears in eight cases between these years, 
most of them being against people bearing 
the same surname as himself. One of these 
is Sir John Holcrofte, Kt. In a case in 
1601, in which John Asheton and his wife 
Elizabeth are plaintiffs, the latter is described 
as “the daughter of Hamlet Holcrofte.” 
In the ‘ Acts of the Privy Council,’ under 
date 27 Nov., 1577, there is an order that a 
certain William Weekes is to be delivered 
to Hamblet Holcraft to be brought to London 
for his trial on a charge of murder. 


3. 1575-85. Hamlet Ashton-Rixton Moss, 
Pulton, Warrington, Glasbrook. 

4. 1590-91. Hamlet Lee — Maghull, 
\irkeby. 

5. 1599. Hamlet Johnson, otherwise 
Widoweson—Ditton. 

6. 1601. Hamlet Rethroppe — Lathome, 
Knowesley, Burscoughe manors and _ lord- 
ships. The plaintiff in this case was 
William, Earl of Derby. 

In the same Calendar Hamlet appears once 
as a surname, under date 1596, thus: John 
Hamlett—Pesforlonge, Culcheth, Cadwoulds- 
head, Eccles. 

Again in ‘ Acts of P.C.’ (17 March, 1577) 
there is a note to the effect that one John 
Hamlett has been committed to gaol at 
Winchester as ‘an impudent imposter.” 
He was set at liberty on 30 Dec. of the same 
year. 

The name must have been in use long before 
Shakespeare’s play appeared, the earliest 
edition of which was published in 1603. An 
earlier play with a like title (not by Shake- 
speare) is mentioned in 1587. 

Cur. WATSON. 
264, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


A biography of Hamlet Winstanley, the 
painter and engraver, who was born in 1698 
and died in 1756, will be found in the 
‘ D.N.B.,’ lxii. 207. Three of the portraits in 
Winchester College Hall—viz., those of the 
Rev. John Taylor, M.A., a fellow and bene- 
factor of the College, and of Mrs. Taylor and 
Miss Taylor, this fellow’s mother and sister— 
are signed “‘ H. Winstanley : 1731,” and are, 
I imagine, the work of Hamlet a 


IT have met with Hamlet as a Christian 
name more than once, but I can lay my 
hands on this single instance only at present. 


On 10 Feb., 1617/18, Hamlett Duncalfe, 
of Ashby Puerorum, yeoman, aged twenty- 
five, had a licence to marry (Gibbons, 
‘Lincoln Marriage Licences,’ 1888, p. 72). 
Reference should be made to a discussion on 
the name in 5S. v., vi. W. C. B. 


In Dr. Gasquet’s ‘Henry VIII. and the 
English Monasteries ’ occurs “ Dan Hamlet 
Pencriche, one of the monks of the Cluniac 
priory of Lenton, Notts” (vol. ii. p. 189). I 
fancy the date to be about 1536-8. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


Mr. Hamlet Watling for many years lived 


at 41, Pearce Road, Ipswich. 
Epwarp CooKSON. 
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Among my notes of curious and uncommon 
names occurring in the registers of SS. Anne 
and Agnes, Aldersgate, which date from 
1640, I find that of Hamlet Toon. This 
individual was (I think) married at the church 
in the eighteenth century ; I cannot give a 
more exact date at the moment, but shall 
probably do so in my history of the parish. 
In the meantime this imperfect reply may 
have some interest for Mr. PEACOCK. 

McMurray. 


Mr. Hamlet Gill Dixon took an Honours 
degree for mathematics at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, in 1901. He had a 
great uncle named Christopher Hamlet Gill, 
who died in 1826. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


The name of Shakespeare’s son is usually 
given as Hamnet. St. Swi 


I possess a beautifully engraved shoeing- 
horn with the following inscription: THIs Is 
HAMLET RADESDALE SETTESON THE COVPAR 
OF LONDAN ANNO DOMINI 1593. SARVE 
GOD. HR ROBART MINDVM MAD THIS. 

Who the Radesdales were I am unable 
to say. I have two other specimens of 
Mindum’s work. 

I believe that in the parish registers of 
St Stephen’s, near St. Albans, the marriage 
of Hamlet Marshall is to be found under 
1603. A William Hamlet was married in 
that same year, and the deaths of members 
of his family are recorded under 1609, 1616, 
and 1618. JoHN Evans. 

Britwell, Berkhamstead, Herts. 

[MisTLETOE also refers to Hamlet Holcroft.] 


CorTEL CLocks (10 S. viii. 89).—Is not 
this ‘ cortel”’ merely a variant of the well- 
known “ curtal,’”’ a derivative of ‘ curt,” 
whence the phrases “ curtal horse,’’ “ curtal 
dog,” &c.? A clock hanging on the wall 
would naturally seem docked or shortened 
in comparison with the standing or “ grand- 
father variety. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Cortel being a French surname, an ex- 
planation might be sought, perhaps, among 
the authors of French works on clock- 
making. J. HotpEN MacMIcHaEt. 

I should imagine that the word “ cortel ” 
in the matter of clocks corresponds to the 
French word “cartel.’’ In this sense my 
dictionary says: ‘‘ Boite de pendule en 


forme de cul-de-lampe qui s’applique contre 
le mur. Les cartels ne sont plus de mode. 
Cette pendule méme.”’ 


Epwarp LATHAM. 


LitttetTon’s ‘History or ISLINGTON ” 
(10S. vii. 70, 117).—Mr. Hens will probably 
be interested to know that there is an earlier 
reference to Islington than the one he 
mentions, namely, that in Shadwell’s ‘ The 
Virtuoso: a Comedy, acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre,’ London, T. N. for H. Herringman, 
1676 (Act V., near the commencement) :— 

Suburb fools trudge to Lambs-Conduit. or 
Totnam; your sprucer sort of Citizens gallop to. 
Epsom; your Mechanick gross Fellows, shewing. 
much conjugal affection, strut before their wives,. 
each with a child in his arms, to Islington, or 
Hogsdon.” 

I have transcripts of the titles, &c., of 
several pieces, such as ‘ AZsop at Islington,” 
which I could probably lend to Mr. HEems 
if desired. They are mislaid just at _— 


HuBBUB ”’=DIsTuRBANCE (10 S. 
507; viii. 54)—One would like—though 
with some hesitation in replying to so high 
an authority—to ask Pror. Skerart if the 
accident of an earlier quotation than 1550 
for this word not having been found for the 
‘N.E.D.’ is conclusive evidence of the non- 
existence of the word in this country at 
an earlier date. The resemblance of mean- 
ing seems more than a chance one, and the 
word may have come over later perhaps 
than the Crusades. Before the era of 
printing our sources of quotation are few, 
and the nets, even when spread for the 
‘N.E.D.,’ do not catch every fish that is 
in the sea. 

Perhaps, too, we may regard it as the 
reverse of humiliating that the English 
language does contain so large a proportion 
of words borrowed from foreign countries. 
Is it not rather an evidence of the energy 
of the English race travelling, or settling, 
so much abroad ? R. B. 

Upton. 


THe HampsteaD Omnisus (10 8S. viii. 
86).—The interesting quotation given in 
‘N. & Q.,’ prompted by the diversion of the 
well-known yellow omnibuses from the 
route they have so long traversed, recalls 
to my mind the old-fashioned vehicle which 
plied between Finchley (by way of Highgate) 
and St. Martin’s Church about fifty years 
ago. This conveyance was small, of sober 
tint, and of an eminently respectable type, 
as were its ‘“insiders.’”’ It was, I fancy, 
drawn by three horses—at any rate, an 
extra one was put on to negotiate that 
terrible West Hill on the return journeys. 
The customers were chiefly regular ones, 
who occupied the same seats morning and 
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evening. That Finchley favourite was in 
due course driven off the road when the 
service of yellow “ Generals’ was started. 
‘These went no further than ‘“ The Duke of 
St. Albans” public-house at the corner 
of Swain’s Lane. They, in turn, have now 
vanished before the tramear. I think 
sixpence was the single fare in those days 
for a ride in the little Finchley *bus from 
Highgate to Trafalgar Square. 
Ceci, CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


In a sense, the Hampstead line has been 
killed. The old three-horse ’bus (a familiar 
figure on Haverstock Hill) which started 
from Victoria has departed: in its place 
a yellow two-horse one travels from Hamp- 
stead to Bayswater. This modification of 
routes is wise and praiseworthy, inasmuch 
as it will open up sources of traffic and large 
tracts of territory hitherto neglected by 
omnibus proprietors. 

M. L. R. BREsLAR. 


Pre: Tart (10S. viii. 109, 134).—As to 
the distinction between “ pie”’ and “ tart” 
G. M. T. cites a recent American dictionary, 
but apparently he has not referred to the 
“Oxford English Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Pie,’ 
where the English historical usage is fully 
exhibited. According to this, it appears 
that the original distinction between “ pie ” 
and “tart” consisted not in their shape. 
but in their contents. The examples of 
“pie” go back to 1303, and for three 
centuries the “pie” is recorded only as 
containing flesh, fowl, or fish. This earlier 
historical usage is retained in the north of 
England and Ireland, in Scotland, and at 
least in part of the United States, in which 
a “pie” must contain meat or fish, while 
dishes consisting of fruit baked in a crust 
are known as “tarts.’”’ The earliest ex- 
tension of “pie”? to baked fruit appears 
to be that of apple-pie, found in literature 
from 1590; probably it was in rustic or 
dialect use in the south from an earlier date. 
Examples of fruit “ pies ”’ in the seventeenth 
century are rare or uncertain ; but they are 
fully recognized in Kersey’s edition of 
Phillips’s ‘New World of Words’ in 1706: 
“4Pie, a well known Dish of Meat, or Fruit 
bak’d in Paste’’?; which is the earliest 
dictionary recognition of a fruit pie, and 
appears to be exactly the Southern English 
notion of a pie. The passage cited from 
O. W. Holmes is apparently founded on 
imperfect knowledge alike of English and 
American usage; neither “tart”? nor 
“‘pie”’ can be said to have a national or 


universal meaning on either side of the 
Atlantic. In this country we cannot claim 
for either word a “national” or an “ edu- 
cated’ usage, but have to recognize that 
different parts of the country have preserved 
an earlier and a later tradition of the 
distinction between them. I eat “ apple- 
pie” in Kent, and “ apple-tart’”’ when I 
stay in Cumberland. M. 


There were “pies” of all sorts in the 
earliest days of my remembrance — tarts 
too, and pasties. The first were always 
made in deep dishes; tarts in shallow 
ones, such as saucers. The pie was in 
general use, and men working away from 
home had quite a variety of pies to take 
with them for “snap” or for dinner. All 
had top and bottom crusts. There were 
potato pies, apple, plum, and pear pies, 
besides an “‘ apple pie with pears in,’’ which 
was a general favourite. A ‘‘ medley” or 
““medlum ” pie—a mixture of things such 
as apples, pears, onions, bits of bacon, and 
made hot to the taste—was in great demand. 
Pumpkin pie was also made, and in favour 
ran gooseberry and currant pies pretty 
close. 

Tarts were confections with one crust 
only, and were made of all kinds of fruits. 
Rhubarb pies and tarts were the first that 
came in, and were welcome things to country 
children. 

I should say that both “pies” and 
“tarts? went from here to America with 
= Pilgrim Fathers: perhaps earlier than 
that. 

Many country children had to take their 
dinner to school, and this was invariably a 
pasty and a bottle of milk. We were critics 
as regards each other’s dinner, and would 
point the finger at each other and say :— 

Apple pie ’1l make you cry; 
RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


T. L. Peacock: CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PERIODICALS (10 S. viii. 2).—Peacock’s first 
contribution to a periodical appeared in 
1800, when he de a prize from the editor 
of The Juvenile Library for an essay in verse 
on the question “Is history or biography 
the more improving study ? ” 

E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


De Luvuys or NORDERLOOSE (10S. viii. 89). 
—lIt is difficult to see how these two names 
could ever have been confused. Norder- 
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loose is a typical Dutch name, derived from 
a place so called in South Holland. De 
Lhuys, on the contrary, is purely French. 
It is derived from the name of a town in the 
department of the Ain, the final s being 
silent. Jas. Puatt, Jun. 


Cou. Howe (10 S. viii. 90).—This officer 
is frequently mentioned in Wright's ‘ Life of 
Wolfe’; see pp. 451, 468, 502, 580, 582. 
A copy of his * Narrative in a Committee of 
the House of Commons, April 29, 1779, 
relative to his Conduct during his late 
Command of the King’s Troops in North 
America,’ second edition, 1780, is priced at 
31. 3s. in a catalogue just issued by Mr. 
Russell Smith, Henrietta Street, W.C. . 

WAS: 


BEDDOES SuRNAME (10 8. viii. 64, 113).— 
Barber in his ‘British Family Names,’ 
1894, identifies this personal name with the 
German Beddau and the French Bidaut. 
Ferguson in his ‘Teutonic Name System,’ 
1864, identifies it with the French Bidault. 
The latter furnishes very interesting groups 
of simple forms, diminutives, patronymics, 
and compounds derived principally from 
the Anglo-Saxon beado, beadu, genitive 
beadwes=battle, war, strength, slaughter. 
A schoolfellow of mine named Beddoes 
was possessed of singularly exceptional 
strength, which may or may not have been 
hereditary, and traceable to his original 
ancestors. J. Ho~pen MacMIcHakt. 


“Wy” mx HampsHire (10S. vii. 508; 
viii. 54).—Allow me to correct a slight topo- 
graphical error in Pror. Skeat’s reply to 
this query. Weyhill is on the line, not 
“from Andover to Salisbury,” but from 
Andover to Marlborough, Cirencester, and 
Cheltenham. Salisbury lies quite in another 
direction, to the south-west of Andover 
Junction, and is on the main line of the 
South-Western Railway, which runs from 
London to Exeter. C. 8S. JERRAM. 


Srr THomas BLoopwortH, Lorp Mayor 
1665-6 (10 S. vii. 409, 454; viii. 13).—Since 
contributing my query as to the burial- 
place of the above I have discovered the 
two following entries in the churchwardens’ 
accounts of SS. Anne and Agnes :— 

1682-3. ‘‘ Received for the Buriall of St Thomas 
Bludworth and his Lady in Lynnen, 5'.” 

692-3. ** Received of Esq? Bloodworth for ground 
in the Church for his Brother St Thomas and being 
buryed in Lynnen, 5".” 

The first of these seems to imply local 
interment, though I am not very sure about 


it. I know what a burial in linen was. 
The second entry, which relates to the eldest. 
son of Sir Thomas, is, I take it, conclusive, 
notwithstanding the absence of the register 
of St. John Zachary’s and the non-occurrence: 
of any entry in St. Anne’s. 

Are the funeral certificates of father and 
sononrecord ? Ifso, can extracts be given ? 

McMurray. 


Hackney CELEBRITIES (10 8. viii. 86).— 
It is a good, but not novel suggestion that 
at the new Public Library in Mare Street 
the walls should be covered ‘“ with the 
lineaments, &c.,” of famous local persons. 
T understand Mr. BrEestar wishes to form 
a list of engraved portraits and prints of 
local interest. Would this not be largely 
superfluous, having regard to the Tyssen 
Collection now at the Town Hall?  Pre- 
sumably the Public Library will receive 
this most valuable accumulation of books, 
prints, &c., and exhibit those of the greatest 
interest. 

There have been many contributions to- 
the biographical history of Hackney; and 
although Miss Grace Aguilar and the ancestor 
of Sir Moses Montefiore are probably not 
mentioned, Mr. Bresiar will find the: 
works of the Rev. W. Robinson and Mr. 
R. Simpson interesting reading. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


The notion which runs in Mr. BREsLAR’s 
mind is justified by a little memoir of Grace- 
Aguilar prefixed to ‘Home Influence’ 
(5th ed., 1854) :— 

“Grace Aguilar was born at Hackney, June 2nd,, 

1816. She was the eldest child, and an daughter,. 
of Emanuel Aguilar, one of the merchants de- 
scended from the Jews of Spain who, almost within 
the memory of man, fled from persecution in that 
country, and sought and found an asylum in Eng- 
land.”—P. xi. 
Miss Aguilar died and was buried at Frank- 
fort. Her gravestone bears upon it “a 
butterfly and five stars, emblematic of the 
soul in heaven.’ Why five stars ? 


St. SwiTHIN. 


CROMWELL AND MILTON: a Famovs. 
Picture (10 S. viii. 22\.—The initials 
E. P. H. appended to the description of 
Newenham’s painting of Cromwell dictating 
to Milton his letter to the Duke of Savoy 
most probably indicate the Rev. Edwin 
Paxton Hood, who in the fifties and later 
was one of the best known of the Dissenting: 


clergy. Wituiam E, A. Axon. 
Manchester, 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


The Cambridge Modern History.—Vol. X. The 
Restoration. (Cambridge, University Press.) 


THE ninth volume gave us the brilliance of Napo- 
leon; its successor is a little dull to the ordinary 
reader, for it contains no commanding figure, and 
the tendency to idealize Alexander of Russia as a 
mystic of high aims does not appeal to us as it does 
to some of the learned contributors. We know that 
he was cruel, and suspect the soundness of his 
fantastic proposals and dreams. The editors, how- 
over, have made the best of their period, and 
nothing is more striking than the way in which 
they have secured foreign contributors to fill out 
their scheme. Prof. Segre writes well on Italy, and 
Prof. Altamira, long a valued correspondent of 7'he 
Atheneum, still better on Spain. Dr. Askenazy 
imparts abundant interest tu his sketches of 
‘Russia’ and ‘ Poland and the Polish Revolution ’ ; 
indeed, we confess to having been more taken with 
his chapters than those of a solid merit which will 
appeal to the specialist. 

One thing is certain: that the scientific historian 
will admire the broad range of the ‘ History’ in this 
volume. Seldom has so wide.a net been cast over 
the intricacies of history, which includes, moreover, 
economics. ‘The reader will tind an able chapter by 
Prof. J. S. Nicholson on Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Malthus, and Godwin—names of abiding influence 
wherever the laws of industry are discussed to-day. 

Literature itself is not neglected. Prof. J. G. 
Robertson deals with that double glory of Germany. 
Goethe and Schiller; Novalis, an important and 
much-neglected figure ; Uhland, an exquisite poet, 
who ranks high in the “ world-anthology ” as we 
should conceive it; and finally Heine, who seems 
to us somewhat unduly patronized for not adding 
to “Romantic Dreams” and ‘‘ Young German 
principles.” 
: Dr. Dourthope’s chapter on ‘The Revolution in 
English Poetry and Fiction’ comes to us as a 
grateful surprise in an historical work. It is full 
of that assured taste and sound judgment which we 
expect from him. We are glad to see praise of 
Coleridge’s invaluable ‘ Biographia Literaria’ com- 
bined with recognition of the weakness of the 
“Lakists,” to use a disagreeable word ; while the 
verdict on the Waverley Novels is one which should 
be read far and wide, if only to put a check on the 
inconsidered scorn of those ultra-modern writers 
who have done much to spoil English style. 

Two other chapters will be of special value to 
some readers, ‘The Papacy and the CatholicChurch’ 
and ‘The Doctrinaires,’ both by Lady Blenner- 
hassett, who shows the importance of aspects of 
philosophy and religion apt to be neglected by the 
ordinary man. Only the prejudiced (who form, we 
fear, a large portion of the public) will fail to profit 

this writer’s contributions to the history of 
ideas, which is the real history of importance to 
the thinker. Lady Blennerhassett seems to us 
brighter than most of the contributors to this 
volume, and no less sound. Not that we object to 
their style as awhole. Given an adequate previous 
knowledge of the main facts, the writing is effective 
in a dignified way which is a good model for the 


pes age. We look to ‘The Cambridge Modern. 
istory’ for a thoroughness which is unexampled, 
and we are nearly always satisfied. And though 
specialists may grumble at a want of co-ordination 

ue to the views of its promoter, the late Lord 
Acton, we are convinced that no history on a large 
scale affords so much information in a compact 
Pn alike to theinstructed and the ordinary reader. 

he success of the venture is, we believe, assured ;. 
and we expected no other result after the scheme 
had been well started. Acton’s open-mindedness 
and wonderful zeal for the truth at all costs are 
now justified in a great history. 


The Scots pe Vol. IV. (Edinburgh, David 
uglas. 

Tue present volume of ‘The Scots Peerage’ deals 
with twenty-five different pmer (excluding the: 
ancient Earls of Fife and the ancient Lords of 
Galloway), representing twenty-two surnames; 
and fifteen writers have been employed to tell 
the tale. When such a syndicate of learning is 
requisitioned, it would need nothing less than a. 
similar syndicate of critics to do complete justice 
to the book, which travels from the ancient Earls 
of Fife to the Earls of Hyndford. As such a method 
of criticism is virtually impossible, the individual 
reviewer must form his opinion from the one or two: 
families which he or any other one man can really 
master. 

But it does not demand extensive knowledge to- 
see that the contributions differ largely in scope 
and treatment. he most complete are those 
written by enthusiasts bearing the same surname 
as the family treated. Thus Mr. Evelyn G. M. 
Carmichael, in presenting the Carmichaels, Earls. 
of Hyndford, goes into far greater detail in 
his descents than most of his colleagues; and 
his method of printing the far-off collaterals in 
small type is admirable, indicating to the general 
reader what may be conveniently skipped. The: 
same laborious care is devoted to the Earldom of 
Glasgow by Col. Boyle, to Lord Herries’s family by 
Mr. David C. Herries, and to the Earls of Home by 
Mrs. Fullarton, née Home. On the other hand, the- 
greatest space is devoted to rages treated by 
wrofessional genealogists, the Dukes of Hamilton, 
, the Rev. John Anderson, getting most space of’ 
all (58 pp.), followed by the Earls and Marquises. 
of Huntly and Dukes of Gordon, brought con- 
veniently together by Mr. Anderson and the editor, 
Sir J. Balfour Paul (56 pp.). The latter article 
resents the most succinct account of the noble: 
family of Gordon yet published, and is an admir- 
able bit of work, even although it might have 
contained with advantage far more detail than is: 
attempted. It is of such quality, however, as to- 
suggest the advisability of it and a few others 
being issued as pamphlets comaiete in themselves. 

Of the twenty-five titles dealt with (excluding the: 
ancient Fifes and Galloways), four are extinct, 
three forfeited, two are of doubtful destination, 
and one is dormant. ‘The Scots Peerage’ lacks the- 
spice of G. E. C., but now and again the subject is. 
approached from the standpoint which regards the. 
personages dealt with as having been human beings, 
and not mere objects of charters and deeds. A 
good example of this human treatment is the pun- 
ent account by Mr. Andrew Ross of Alexander: 

ilvy, of Deskford and Findlater, and his disposal 
of his patrimony. We have noted one or two errors, 
and a certain lack of uniformity; but taken as a. 
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whole ‘The Scots Peerage’ continues to be a very 
handy compendium of Northern genealogy. More- 
over, it is a delightful book to look at and to 


handle. 


he Age of Justinian and Theodora. By William 
Holmes. Vol. II. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tuts is the second half of a learned history of a 
little-known period. The first volume we noticed 
at 10S. v. 317, with praise alike of its animated 
style and thoroughness. That before us maintains 
to the full the merit of the work. Justinian is the 
leading figure, and the various aspects of his 
activity are ably considered. Histories such as 
this are too rare in this country, and we hope Mr. 
Holmes will take up another period of the later 
Roman emperors, affording us the means of correct- 
ing the occasional prejudices and deficient sources 
of Gibbon. He writes without pedantry, yet with 
ample scholarship, and classical students will know 
how to value such an equipment both on its positive 
and negative side. 


The Abbaye of the Holy Ghost.—The Frere and the 

Boye. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

THESE beautiful reproductions of rare books are 
remarkable instances of the enterprise of the Cam- 
bridge Press. The printing in each case extends to 
250 copies only, and “the impressions have been 
rubbed off the plates and the negatives destroyed,” 
as M. P. Dujardin certifies. His admirable work 
in the way of facsimiles needs no commendation 
from us; all the details of the pages are _repro- 
duced with faithfulness, and the beautiful black 
letter stands before us as clear as in the original. 
The result of photography, indeed, is slightly to 
intensify the blackness of the letters where they 
are at all faint, as experts know. Thus the posses- 
sor of these tastefully bound volumes has to all 
intents and purposes two examples of Wynkyn de 
Worde’s press before him of 1496 and circa 1512. Of 
‘The Abbaye of the Holy Ghost’ of the earlier 
date but three copies are known. The one here re- 
wroduced is from the books George I. gave to the 
Jniversity Library. From the same_benefaction 
comes the copy of the ballad of ‘The Frere and the 
Boye,’ which has had a long career in print. 

The gain to students of a chance to see these fine 
specimens of typography without the restrictions 
naturally placed upon the view or use of the 
originals is obviously great. No such chances would 
have been expected, or even hoped for, twenty 
years ago. The present generation is fortunate in 
the ready access it has to many forms of, scholar- 
ship, and we only hope that such opportunities will 
not be wasted. 


Tue first article in the current number of Folk- 
lore describes ‘The Development of the Idea of 
Hades in Celtic Literature.’ To judge by the most 
ancient Irish and Welsh legends, it would appear 
that the conception of a doleful country of shades 
was unfamiliar to the heathen Celts. Their Other- 
World embraced no gloomy lurking-place for spirits 
of dead men, and no withering hell. It was a realm 
of perpetual youth and unfailing brightness, a land 
of ps delights, in which the ever-living tasted 
inexhaustible joys. After Celtic belief comes Aus- 
tralian custom, for the second paper is by Mr. A. W. 
Howitt, and deals with the intricate question of 
marriage relations. The third gives a description 
of the remarkable practices connected with the 


Serpent-Procession at Cocullo, in the Abruzzi, where 
the statue of St. Domenico of Foligno, hung with 
snakes, great and small, is the chief image borne 
through the streets at the Feast of Serpents. 
Following the account of this strange, heathenish 
festival comes a batch of Cinderella and Catskin 
stories, forming an appendix to Miss M. Roalfe 
Cox’s book on the same subject. 


L’Intermédiaire continues to furnish its readers 
with notes which are at times edifying and at times 
amusing. Every archeologist or sociologist must 
be able & find something of interest to him in its 
vages. One querist asks for information about that 
‘Hotel de la Providence” at which Charlotte 
Corday put up when she arrived in Paris. Another 
correspondent, writing of the Terrorists, quotes the 
eloquent words of M. Henry Houssaye: “Sans étre 
activement mélé 4 la politique, comme l’était alors 
Ernest Hamel, on peut combattre le bon combat, le 
combat pour la Révolution francaise ; on peut rendre 
justice 4 ces hommes de fer et de flamme, qui, les 
frontiéres envahies, l'Ouest et le Midi soulevés, les 
conspirations et les trahisons partout, firent la 
terreur et la victoire, et qui, vivant au milieu d’un 
volcan frappérent avec la foudre.” In a reply on 
the subject of the German Fangeisen (the same thing 
as the English catch-pole) the catch-pole in the 
Tower of London is described as “un trés-bel 
exemplaire” of a weapon which was once used for 
=. knights whose armour prevented any 
other mode of attack. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To_ secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put _in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


H. T. W. (“Sheep counting: Yan, Tan,” &c.).— 
See 6S. xi. 206, 336, 472; 8S. iv. 45. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “‘ The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


| | 
| 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


VICTORIA HISTORY OF LANCASTER AND GLOUCESTER. THE SAVAGE SOUTH SEAS. 
COROLLA SANCTI EADMUNDI. THE GRACO-ROMAN WORLD. 


THE HELPMATE. FOR THE SOUL OF RAFAEL. THE FORTUNES OF FIFI. A 
MOTHER’S SON. NICOLETE. BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. 


BOOKS ON RUSSIA. LINGUISTIC PUBLICATIONS OF THE §.P.C.K. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

THE LAST EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. ENGLAND AND AMERICA. DIALOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. LODGE’S ‘ROSALYNDE.’ SPIRIT LAKE. LIFE AND TO-MORROW. 
MEMORIES OF FAMOUS TRIALS. THE LIBRARY. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. MANX CROSSES. TWO AMERICAN PLAYS. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. ISRAEL IN EUROPE. 
THE HOUBLON FAMILY. LINDSAY ON THE REFORMATION. 
NEW NOVELS :—The Lodestar ; Ferriby ; Mrs. Jones’s Bonnet ; Love the Judge. 
SOME NOTABLE FRENCHWOMEN. TWO SAINTS. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—National Life and Character in Early English Literature ; New Chronicles 
of Rebecca ; The Coventry Leet Book; Pioneer Humanists ; A Woman alone in the Heart of 
Japan ; The Popular Edition of George Eliot ; Longman’s Pocket Library ; Miniature Edition of 
Alice in Wonderland ; Revue Germanique. Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. 


CAPT. S. P. OLIVER; AN EMENDATION IN THUCYDIDES; ‘THE GOVERNANCE OF 
LONDON’; THE SITE OF TYBURN GALLOWS ; TRADITIONS OF QUEEN BOADICEA ; 
NEW “SAYINGS OF CHRIST” ; BUDDHA GAYA; A FRENCH PEPYS. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Formal and Symbolic Logic ; The International Congress on School Hygiene ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Sturgis’s History of Architecture; Our Homeland Churches; Spanish Arms and 
Armour ; The Royal Archeological Institute at Colchester ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Modern British Pianoforte Music; Dr. Joachim ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Beza Translated ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 


W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN’S THE LAND IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
HUGO DE VRIES’S PLANT-BREEDING. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Biographical Edition. 
13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set cloth 


binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note-Books ; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE 


WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. — The Uniform Edition. 


Each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
“Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring. ...This 
sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air.”—Academy. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS.—The “Knutsford” Edition. 


“This ‘Knutsford’ Edition will ge the _ an opportunity of making or renewing acquaintance with a set of 
novels that are full of delights.”—Daily Telegraph. 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cut edges, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 


With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the First Volume, 
by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Each Volume contains a Frontispiece in Photogravure, and there are also other Illustrations, 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 7 vols., the POPULAR EDITION in 7 vols., aud the POCKET 
EDITION in 8 vols. Particulars upon application. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF ‘ 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
“THE HAWORTH EDITION.” 


a Assuredly ome are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the 
Bronté sisters.” —Speaker. 
In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth binding, 
: gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works pepremeced from Photographs 


jally taken for the purpose. Introductions to the Works are supp: lied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduc- 
dea and Notes to Mrs. GASKELL’S ‘ Life ws Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté 


authority. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vole, and the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. Particulars upon application. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., and imate G. KENYON.. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with Portrait Frontispiece to each volume, 78. 6d. per vol. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 17 vols. crown 8vo, and the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. printed 
upon ‘India Paper. Particulars upon application. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, | vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS, of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large- 
crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 38. 6d. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols. and the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. Particulars upom 


application. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward their py horned of PUBLICATIONS. 
post free on application, containing Particulars of Works by— 


HAMILTON AIDE. | Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. HENRY SETON MERRI- | J. A. SYMONDS. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Mrs. GASKELL, MAN. Miss THACKERAY. 

The SISTERS ai NTE. GEORGE GISSING. Mrs. HENRY DE LA |! W. M. THACKERAY. 

Mrs. BROWNING H. RIDER HAGGARD. PASTURE. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

ROBERT BROWNING. Sir A. HELPS. W. E. NORRIS. Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

FRANK T. BULLEN, ae te HOPE. Mrs. OLIPHANT. STANLEY J. WEY MAN. 
F.R.G.S. HOLM EE. JAMES PAYN. 

AGNES and EGERTON SIDNEY TE. The Rev. CANON PAGE | AND OTHER POPULAR: 
CASTLE. G. H. LEWES. ROBERTS. WRITERS. 

8S. R. CROCKETT. A. E. W. MASON. LESLIE STEPHEN. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Published JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’ cery Lane, E.C.; and 
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